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a thirst for ihe attainment of useful 
knnwledge. 

To many of your young readers 
this may appear difficult, and they 
may be afraid of encountering the 
«neer of ridicule, and the taunts of 
ignorance ; but let such persons re- 
flect that self-approbation and the 
■sanction of wise and intelligent men, 
weighs heavily against the silly ob- 
nervations of ignorance and folly ; 
and that the discovery or knovcledge 
of one important truth, is sufficient 
to counterbalance the stupid or 
ill-natured remarks of the giddy 
multitude. 

Siich a valuable institution as the 
Historical Society mast have the 
tnost beneficial effects upon the un- 
derstandings and the tHanners of the 
young persons concerned ; the puf- 
«uits of it 6pen a field of instruction 
to them hitherto unknown. By pre- 
paring themselves for the debate, 
they are storing their minds with 
Valuable knowledge, which other- 
wise would for ever have been hid- 
den from their View ; they are not 
only learning to deliver their senti- 
ments with correctness and with ac- 
curacy, but they are teaching them- 
»plves to think correctly. By such 
study they are taught the important 
point of arranging their ideas, a cir- 
cumstance of first rate consequence, as 
many persons gifted with excellent 
natural talents are lost to themselves 
andibe community, merely from vtant 
of a sulTicient knowledge of the pro- 
per arrangement of their ideas. 

J am extremely sorry that I ara 
not capable of doing sufficient jus- 
tice to this impnrt&nt subject, and 
it will give roe infinite pleasure if 
those few loose hints may have the 
effect of inducing some of vour 
more able correspondents to laCe it 
up, and dilate upon it in a manner 
more worthy of it. 

Your obedient servant, 

Theocritus. 



Tt the Pnfnttm of ihe Selfatt Magaaiu, 



T LIVE in the province of Leinster, 
-*■ and having been lately convers- 
ing wiih a travelled friend, on the 
subject of men and manners, I have 
been a little surprised to bear that 
there is a very strongly marked line 
of separation between the different 
orders of society in your province, 
denoting at once the people of fa- 
shion, and the people of business. 
They do not associate, they do hot 
visit nor assemble together at the 
public places, of resort. On first 
hearing, it affected rne oddly ; I 
found in itsuch symptoms of aristo- 
cratic pride in the first, and a de- 
grading humiliation in the second 
order. Ofl reflection I began to 
think that there mu«l (as is the case 
in disputes,) be faults,on both sides. 
Now I conceive that of all the cha- 
racters belonging to good manners, 
which no doubt t,he upper order ar- 
rogate to themselves, there is no- 
thing more characteristic than conde* 
scension ; it is that link which ce- 
ments together people of different 
descriptions, constituting the sweet- 
est charm of society. Let thes« 
condescend to say to those who are a 
little below them, " come up hith- 
er." 

1 hope, gentlemen, that the man- 
ners of your gentry are not such as 
would degrade or contaminate in 
the introduction. No, I conceive that 
the company of well-bred people, 
well-educated m the school of the 
world, would be improving ; that 
standing, as they do, on eminent 
ground, and tauijht by the superior 
advantages of better education to 
look all around, seeing that none of 
the gifts of fortune are in their na- 
ture permanent, or ailbrding a soiici 
claim to superiority, nothing but in- 
trinsic excellence formed by real 
cultivation, and that those who va- 
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lue themselves oti tKe extrinsic 
advantages of fortane'» gifts alone, 
without the superior cultivation 
of mind and manners are truly 
c»fttemptibfe ; theSe I think, thus 
instructed irvwisdom's school, would 
liftluratly direfct their attention to 
the cultivation of the lower orrfers, 
in order to qualify them to be agree- 
able companions. Sjen of trade, or 
working occupation are supjwsed, 
to be sure> to have their minds 
much turned towards their business, 
and ar* not so capable from educa- 
tion to know these advantages or to 
discern the path leading to them, 
not being instrucied in moral philoso- 
phy. As your Magazine is one 
vehicle of intelligence to these, I 
beg that you will have your atten- 
tion particularly turned towards this 
matter; and by such winning ar- 
guments as you know lioW to use, 
and such language as will gain upon 
the public mind, persuade your 
readers of the great advantages of 
education. Schools are now very 
much the fashion. Let me say, it 
is the glory of the present day ! 
What a glorious consideration is that, 
how truly divine, to devote our la- 
bours tothe benefitol the children and 
ceaeiatioos yet unboro. Society 
is indeed benefited in the highest 
degree by such excellent employ- 
ment : " U blesses him that gives 
and him that takes." This .sublime 
charity truly ennobles, it has nothing 
selfish nor sordid, it looks with 
steady eye into the probable desti- 
nies of the son»£Snd daughters of the 
coming age. 

Now, gentlemen, let me mention 
another thing. When your people 
of fasfeion turn their minds to the ex- 
ercise of this heaven- born charity, 
I am sure true politeness will dictate 
to them to handle the subject in a 
way that will be least degrading to 
those who are the objects of this 
benevolence^ that it may not look 



like a boon ; we give, because yoa 
ought to receive ; it is your right, 
—•take it. And if ppople of the clasjt 
less priyileged for independence hy 
fortune's gifts, receive this benelit 
reluctantly, eith'er through igno- 
rance of its benefit, or through pride, 
because perhaps you have gone a- 
bool it rather ungraciously, remem- 
ber that this pride is perhaps one of 
the unextinguished and noblest fea- 
tures of human nature, which only 
wants proper direction and cultiva- 
tion ; and that you ought to respeet 
it as one of those sublime charactei-s, 
which fortune's frowns are not able to 
obliterate or .destroy. I own 1 wish 
that some means were devised to unite 
and harmonize the different ranks of 
society, and I see nothing that pro- 
mises better for it than education ; 
these schools opened and encouraged 
under happy auspices. I hope that 
your gentrjr then will turn their at- 
tention from the cultivation of dogs 
and horses more to the cultivation 
of society, and those interests con- 
nected with it for which it is alone 
worth living ; thus manifesting that 
they are themselves well-intormed 
and capable to appreciate excel- 
lence, and therefore encourage 
schools of education ; and also that 
they are well instructed in the 
school of gond manners hy such a« 
miable condescension, and such de- 
licacy in touching the subject with- 
out giving offence ; thereby attacli- 
ing to them these suojectsof their 
care by the best pcssible tie, reci- 
procations of kindness and common 
iflterestg. These great objects 
once obtained, I would hope that 
this matter may not continue to be 
a subject of complaint in your gre^ 
towns and communities; and the 
traders and working part of society, 
having a conscious sense. of becona- 
ing libf^ralized, wilt step forward 
and fill up their ranks; that as they 
are a necessary and integral part of 
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society, contribtftihf largely to its 
comfort by cultivating the arts ne- 
cessary to its perfecting, so they 
may «rne forward to furnish their 
quot« to the enrjoyjwents of society 
by the pleasant flowers and delicions 
fruits consequent to liberalizatipn 
and vrell-'dtrected cultivation. 
Your constant reader, 
June, 1813. A.S. 

P. S. As is my practice, I com- 
municated my speculation to a 
ft-rend, possessed of critical acumen ; 
" ah," said my friend, " yoa have 
not touched the core, the vital part 
of the evil con>nrlained of. I had a 
son. He was a youth of ardent spi« 
rit and proB»pt genius. I educated 
hira in classical literature. He was 
accomplished in all the elegant arts 
and aci^uiretnonts which go to con- 
•titute a finished gentleman. The 
conopanioAs of his studies adored 
him ; ib^ eagerly sought my son's 
society. Wb«so the period arrived 
for choosing au employment for bim, 
looking around me, all considera- 
tions talcen in, of which the bappi- 
nessof my boy was the chief, I de- 
termined to bring bim «^ to my own 
business. When this destination 
was known, and his former compa- 
nions findmg that he was' not to go 
to college, nor pass that ordeal 
which is deemed necessary to a pro- 
fession, ihey dropped oif; ray son 
noticed it; iwill not say that this 
»had any leadiiigor positive influence 
on his tiiture destinies; — be died at 
about 17. He was an innocent 
youth, and had laid up in his miAd 
resources of enjoyment wiiich would 
have consoled him at any age or pe- 
riod under greater privations than 
those I have mentioned. I only 
say he noticed, he felt it. He de- 
rived large compensations in domes- 
tic salisfaciions, and in the compa- 
ny of a chosen few ; he has left be- 
hind him fair specimens of execu- 



tion in the liberal arts, which had 
he lived, he would probably have 
culiivated more." This was my 
friend's stoty ; it may serve you for 
argument, and for future couiem- 
pUtion. I knew the youth. I see 
and feel the case. I am sorry for the 
world tha< it is a case widely di<W!ted, 
and can only be reformed by mora 
correct principles of education, lead- 
fng to form a juster estimate of real 
worth. That the cultivation of the 
muses tends to illiberalize the mind 
would indeed be a sorrowful infer- 
ence ; it is certain that such was not 
the effect on the mind of this excel- 
lent young man. As he is gone 
there can be no harm to insert hi* 
name ; it was Dudley Geale. 

For the Belfast Monthlj/ Magazim. 

MAXIMS BY nil. qdksnay. 

ABOVE all things be just. There 
•'■^ are not two sorts of justice: 
what was just in the primitive state 
of mankipd, is equally just in the 
state.of society. 

It never was j«rf to infringe on 
the liberty orthe property of another. 
Every man has had it sometimes in 
his power i no man ever had a right 
to do so. 

When men associated together, 
and fornjed bodies politic, they re- 
nounced none of their natural rights, 
for the^ never had a right to harm 
another; and mutually to defend 
one another from those who would 
do harm, is the sole fundamental 
condition of society. 

Far from itlinqnishing part of 
their rights, it was lo extend the ex- 
ercise of all those conferred f»y na- 
ture, guaranty their use, and in- 
crease their advantages, that they 
promised one another mutual protec-' 
tion ; and to regulate Jhis effectually, 
they established magistrates, and 
agreed to be obedient >to laws. 



